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“‘ Whatever tends to diminish in any country the number of artificers and manufacturers, 
“ tends to diminish the home market, the most important of all markets for the rude produce 
“of the land; and thereby still further to discourage agriculture.’—Smith’s Wealth of 
N ations. 
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Extract from the Speech of the Hon. Samuel Paynter, governor of the 
State of Delaware, to the legislature, January 20, 1824. 

Agriculture and domestic manufactures may be greatly promoted by pro- 
per encouragement. The former happily has many Patrons; and seems to 
be daily, though slowly improving: but the latter needs the aid of every 
friend to his country. If we could once resolve to live within ourselves, to 
abandon foreign luxuries, and indeed foreign necessaries, as the country can 
supply them, or as others can be substituted, we should be truly inde- 
pendent. But while we employ foreigners, in their own country, to labour 
for us, we withdraw from our citizens the means of subsistence, our specie 
is drained off, and we, most detrimentally to ourselves, and beneficially to 
other nations, become their tributaries. Why there should be different opinions 
upon this subject, is not easy to conceive. The experience of every man 
must convince him, that the more he depends upon his own resources and 
exertions, the more he increases his own fortune, and becomes less dependant 
upon others. We are now indebted to European nations in large sums of 
money, because we have purchased of them beyond our abilities to pay. 
They refuse to receive the products of this country, and will take nothing 
in exchange but specie and the public debts and stock of the bank of the 
United States, to satisfy them for superfluities and for articles of use, which 
with proper encouragement we could manufacture ourselves. Congress only 
can apply an immediate and adequate remedy; but individually, aided by a 
proper public sentiment, we could supersede most of these imports which 
are the bane of our country. 


-— ere 
From the National Gazette. 


Mr. Editor.—As the tariff is still under consideration, I believe it a 
duty incumbent on every citizen possessing knowledge pertinent to the 
subject, to illustrate, as far as in his power, the necessity that will probably 
ever exist, of its constant revision, and how much we need a Department 


-of Government to consider maturely on the affairs of trade, and to form a 


tariff of duties that will tend to harmonise the apparent conflicting inte- 
rests of the different sections of these United States. 

To illustrate the subject of this letter, it will be necessary to give a brief 
history of some of the branches of business indirectly connected with mine, 
and state the cause of their rise and fall. 

During the late war with England, the stock of iron wire became ex- 
hausted: and with a view to supply this very needful article, wire mills 
were established by different citizens of the Union, and bid fair at their 
11 
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commencement, (0 add a staple and important branch to owe national ma 
niufaclures, 

Te ensure its success, government very laudably levied a apecific duty of 
from five to nine eente per th on imported wires yet notwithstanding all 
the eheouragement offbred, ao determined were the manutietirers of Tg: 
land to deatroy thie braneh for ua, and suelh quantities of wire were sent 
over and sacrificed in our markets, that our manulacturers became diseou 
raged, and abandoned the enterpriae, 

‘he manufacture of ivon wite having therefore fallen through, the high 
duty haa left ne other advantage to the country than inerease of revenues 
but a disadvantage has accrued to individuals ; and to show thie is ene ob 
ject of this essay, 

The same cause that erected wiremilla, created etretcher makers 
Streftehers were wanted for umbrellas, and the necessary machinery wae 
invented, perfected, and another regular branch wae added to our manufas 
tures, 

But on the decline of the wire makers, it became necesaary to have re 
oourae fo imported wires the duty on whieh wae from five to nine cents per 
Ib, equal to filly per cent, ad valorem, while the duty on atretehers ready 
made, Was only twenty per cent, ad valorem, whieh regulation operated as 
a bounty on the foreignemade eatretehers, ‘Those persone, therefore, en 

aged in the manufacture of atvetehera for uvmbrellas, had aleo to abandon a 
branch of buainews, in whieh all thew worldly wealth had been embarked, 

An ingenious old gontloman of this city, of whom Lhave bought many 
atvetehors, had so much faith in the wisdom and care of the United States 

wvernment, and so much confidence in’ the suceess of his enterprise, that 
he embarked something more than all hia Httle capital, about twelve thou. 
aand dollars, in it, and erected one of the beat machines for stretcher mak 
ing in the Union, The consequence haa been to hin an actual lows of his 
whole expenditure, He is iow overwhelmed in deep poverty, and has been 

Litioning congress for these last seven years past, praying that the spect 
Ke duty of from five to nine centa per Ibo may be taken off of the aquare 
en wire, (which ia the raw maternal of the stretcher maker,) and that a 
moderate duty only should be laid on ut, that he might resume his business, 
But seven years are not long enough to obtain a hearing on such a subject ; 
for in fact there is nobody in congress to listen. ‘Their ears are open only 
to great political questions: and the complaints and sufferings of their poor 
fellow citizens cannot be heard, 

Twill only relate another instance of misery in the same line, occasioned 
by the want of a department to reflect on the minutia of national matters; 
which will, Ltrust, be enough to illustrate my subjeet, though many more 
are at hand, if wanted, 

A gentleman, (an Englishman by birth, but married in this country, and 
with a —— family of childron,) who engaged in the umbrella business, and 
before and at the time of the late war, was by far the largest umbrella ma- 
nufacturer in the Union, was reduced to bankruptey, principally by the 
failure of his stretcher manufactory, He has given up his establishment, and 
with his family has gone to England; disgusted with a country, where the 
encouragement of industry is not a consideration of its legislators. 

These are only petty affairs, it is true: and whether we manufacture 
umbrellas or not, the item is ao small that it hardly need be mentioned ; 
except as an example by which a greater subject may be illustrated. The 
subject of our iron mines and furnaces is of great magnitude, and of the 
very greatest national importance. ‘The means of obtaining great guns, &c. 
at home, in time of war, 18 no trifling matter. 

The quantity of umbrellas consumed in this, and other countries that are 
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likely to receive their supplies from us, may be computed in this ways ad 
mitting the increase of our population to be an hundred per cent. in the 
course of twenty-five years, the number of persons becoming of age every 
year, would be about 500,0005 and admitting that each of them purchase an 
ninbrella or parasol, only once in their lives, which on an average may he 
nearly the truth, the quantity consumed will amount to ball a million of 
umbrellas per annum; and from an estimate [have lately thken, | believe 
(hat to be about the quantity manufactured for home consumption. 

My establiahment manufactures about 50,000 umbrellas per annum s which 
ia probably about the twelfth part of all that ie made in the Union, there are 
wobably about 100,000 per annum exported: and should our national legis- 
pte allow a drawback on the exportation of silk umbrellas, the exports 
will very soon equal in amount our home consumptions but thie we doe not 
expects we are sensible that our trade is too amall for congressional cone 
deration, We have no hopes, but feay from our littheness, that im etalking 
over greater aubjects, they will tread omand crush us, Yours tt 


Philadelphia, Feb, Word, KRASMUS J, PIEROK, 
Cvamination of Judge Cooper’a “ Tract on the Alteration of the Tariff?’ 
No, LY, 


"Where manufacturers, bred up tothe business, understand it, personally supertin- 
“tend and conduct it, With a view to minute savings, moderate profita, and reasonable 
"economy, without over-trading them capital, they have én all cases eneceeded « Wut this 
"olase of men require the operation of a steady, unfluotuating system mark the fact, 
" theee men are not among the petitionera in favonr of the tariff” p, 1 

Hore is an egregious error, which fully proves, that a gentleman may 
possess great talents, and be highly eminont in his profession, and yet be 
utterly incompetent to decile on pointe unconnected with that profession, 
particularly when located remote from the scenes he undertakes to deseant 
on, The woollen manufacturers of New England are generally, if not unp 
versally, prudent, economical, and intelligent——and have every possible ad- 
vantage in the prosecution of thew business, Their statement is in direct 
contradiction to that of Judge Cooper j—-and it is presumable that they know 
their own situation better than he possibly can. ‘Those of Providence, in 
a recent memorial to congress, feelingly depict their distresses, their suffer. 
ings, and them “ gloomy prospects.” ‘Their declarations, which coimeide 
with those of the same class in Boston, Hartford, and other quarters, are, 

© That large sums have been invested in mills and machinery for manufacturing 
‘“ woolin the State of Rhode taland and its vicinity; and numerous workmen have de- 
“nived employment from their operation, That during the late war with Great 
« Hritain, these manufactories were principally established, when they afforded, even 
"in their infaney, great relief to the wants of the country-~they have since, without 
“ protection, been gradually increasing, until excessive importations of foreign manu- 
“fhetured woollens have finally discouraged further investment of capital. From 
‘this cause it i» estimated that the operation of more than one-half of these mills te at pre 
"went auapended / In some instances the machinery for wool has been laid aside, and 
“other machinery employed in place of it. Those, who, in the hope of some favourable 
“change, still continue the manufacture of wool, have gloomy prospects before them /"" 

The above statement establishes one of two things mcontestibly—either 
Judge Cooper is fundamentally weong—or these manufacturers are attempt- 
ing a base deceit on the public. ‘The latter alternative is inadmissible. 

4 the manufacturers that have failed, have failed from the unnatural competition, 
“and extravagant expectations, which these hot bed experiments have given rise to. 
‘All that have succeeded, have succeeded from plain, obvious and natural causes: 
"not by aid of prohibitory dutien, but in apite of them !” p. 10. 

Here isa striking instance of the sweeping mode of assertion used by 
Judge Cooper, Hundreds of manufacturers failed between the close of the 
war and the year 1821, ‘There is not a practical man im our cities, who does 
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not know that the grand cause of their failure was the want of a market, in 
consequence of the immoderate importations of rival articles, Yet Judge 
Cooper unqualifiedly asserts, that * all’? have failed from “ unnatural com- 
* petition” and “ extravagant expectation.” ‘To this point blank assertion, 
it may be sufficient to oppose a mere simple denial. Nambers of those who 
failed, were as prudent, as careful, as intelligent, and as economical as any 
persons in the United States. Their failure arose for want of that fostering 
care which Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and nearly all the na- 
tions of Europe, extend to their manufacturers. 

The error of the second part of this paragraph is far more extraordinary 
than the other, and must excite antonlohment, The Judge boldly asserts, 
that such of our manufacturers as have been successful, “ have succeeded, not 
by aid of prohibitory duties, but in spite of them!” 

I could scarcely persuade myself on the first perusal, that such an extra. 
vagant paradox, so utterly devoid of even the appearance of plausibility, 
could have been hazarded. A prohibitory duty excludes a foreign article, 
and secures the domestic market to the domestic manufacturer. That a 
manufacture should prosper in spite of being secured in a capital market, 
is the ne plus ultra of paradox. ‘Take coarse cottons, for instance. Before 
the prohibitory duty was imposed, our citizens were unable to establish the 
manufacture but on a very limited scale. Since that time it has been extend- 
ed, and has wonderfully flourished; because the American manufacturer is 
secured in the home market. And yet we are assured in sober seriousness, 
by Judge Cooper, that this very important manufacture succeeded © in spite 
of prohibitory duties.’ What next? As well might we assert that the 
earth * brought forth its fruits in due season,” in * spite”? of genial suns o1 
refreshing rains, as that manufactures flourish “ in spite of prohibitory du- 
“6 tes.”” 

es If your capital be fully emploved, vour industry ts at its speed. If commerce and ma 
* nufactures yield the same interest, they equally foster national industry, which is 
*“not promoted but retarded by forcing a capital employed in the one, into the 
“other.” p. 20. 

** 7f capital, employed in commerce, bring 15 per cent. and capital employed in 
“machinery bring 15 per cent. there is nothing pained by converting the one into 
“the other.” p. 21. 

Here are three ¢/s in succession—to which it might be sufficient to reply 
by three other ifs, putting the hypotheses in the negative form. Let it sul- 
fice to say, that, unfortunately, mercantile capital is, in a great degree, un 
productive—and that there is, as [have already observed, an immense mass 
of dormant capital in the country. Ifany new and profitable mode of em- 
ploying it, were opened to our citizens, § 50,000,000 of capital would be 

yut into active operation within six months, in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, &c. 

“Is it atrifle to take away TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ANNUALLY FROM 
«OUR FARMERS? Vet this is the fact / this is the substance of the scheme in con- 
“‘templation! For instance, in the year ending the 30th of September, 1822, we im- 
* ported of foreign commodities 83,241,541 dollars, (in round numbers 834 millions.) 
« This is the importing price. The consumer paid for these at least 100 millions of 
“dollars, The proposed tariff amounts to an additional ten per cent. at the very lowest 
* calculation, in favour of the manufacturer ; and one-tenth of an hundred is ten.” p. 9. 


This is a tissue of most extraordinary errors, and fully establishes two im- 
portant points—one, the cursory manner in which Judge Cooper has viewed 
this important subject—the other, the extent to which party excitement mis- 
leads its votaries, and blinds their judgment. ‘To three of those errors, all 
vital, I shall confine myself. 

First error. It is assumed that the whole of our imports are consumed 
in the United States. 
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Second error. That all of them are to be subject to increased duties by 


the proposed tariff. 
Third error. That the agriculturists consume the whole of those imports, 


and therefore pay all the duties. 
Let us try the Judge’s statement, by the test of figures, which will place 


the matter in a clear point of view— 


Our imports are correctly stated at . - - ¥, $3,241,541 
From which are to be deducted 
Specie and bullion, - - - : ¥% 3,509,846 
Re-exportations of Merchandise - 11,101,506 


14,471,152 


et a 





Hence % 85,000,000 are reduced to - ° ° - 68,770, 389 
But we do not stop here—we have further deductions to 
make— g 
Raw materials imported - - - - 9,679,188 
Wines, exclusive of re-exportations ‘ - 1,607,232 
‘Teas, do, - - - - 1,160,579 
Coflee, ilo, - - . - 8,899,042 
Spirits, do, . . . - 9,015,589 
Sugar, do. . , . 3,974,870 
Molasses do. . . 2.393,945 
ps §— DAT) AAG 





44,039,946 
Here we find Judge Cooper’s terrific sum of 100,000,000 of 
dollars reduced to less than one-half. 
There is a further reduction. We imported last year, of 
silks, $ 5,824,666, and of og % 3.766.043, exclusive of re- 
exportations of these articles, A duty to-be laid on silks and 
linens is not for the protec tion of manufactures—and there- 
fore these two sums musi likewise be deducted, : 9,591,809 





Balance : - - - . - $34,418,657 
Thus the articles proposed to be ——— to additional duties for the 
protection of manufactures, which Judge Cooper swells up to $100,000,000, 
of which * § 10,000,000 annually are to be taken from our farmers!” sink 
down to about $ 34,000,000. At ten per cent. this would make the oe 
$ 3,400,000, But is this all “ taken from our farmers,” as Judge Coo 
asserts? Are “farmers” for whose welfare he is 80 solicitous, the ais 
consumers of imported goods? No, They araryer do not consume one- 
third—certainly not one-half. It is probable that of superfine broad cloths, 
chintzes, carpets, girandoles, Cashmere and Merino shawls, elegant cutlery, 
&c. &c. there is a greater amount consumed by the inhabitants of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, ke. than by all the farmers in the United States. Thus 
¥ 10,000,000 “ taken from our farmers” is reduced to about % 1,700,- 
000—or less than a quarter dollar a head. Even this small amount is on 
the supposition that the protection of manufactures enhances their price. 
But we have sound theory, and strong facts, against this supposition. The 
theory is Alexander Hamilton’s, often quoted, “but hitherto unfortunately in 


vain— 

“ Though it were true, that the immediate effect of regulations controlling the 
*‘competition of foreign with domestic fabrics, was an increase of price, it is univer- 
“sally true, that the contrary is the ultimate effect with every successful manufac- 
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“ture. When a domestic manufacture has attained to perfection, and has engaged 
“in the prosecution of if, a competent number of persons, tt invariably becomes 
cheaper. * * * The internal competition which takes place, soon does away every 
“thing like monopoly; and by degrees reduces the price of the article to the minimum 
"ofa reasonable profit on the capital employed. ‘This accords with the reason of the 
“thing, and with experience.” 


The facts are :—coarse cottons, yarn, nails, almost all the chemicals, 
manufactures of leather generally, and various other articles, being ade- 
quately protected, are made better and sold cheaper than the imported 
rival ones. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 13, 1824. HAMILTON. 

— 

The Memorial of the Citizens of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. To the 
honourable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 
Your memorialists, inhabitants of the county of Allegheny, in the State 

of Pennsylvania, beg leave to call the attention of your honourable bodies 
to the situation of the manufactures of the country; to respectfully ask 
you to inquire whether any further measures are necessary for their encou- 
ragement ; whether their protection is consistent with the great interests of 
the nation, and ought to be worthy the consideration of Congress, in ma- 
turing a proper system of internal policy. 

We would beg leave earnestly to suggest, that if the interference of the 
national legislature should be necessary to protect the industry of the coun- 
try, it might not be delayed; and if the present state of things presented 
no call for such interference, that a prompt and final decision might be 
had; so that the public councils might no longer be agitated, or the public 
expectation be kept anxiously excited, on a question which is of a mag- 
nitude vitally to affect, in one way or the other, the welfare and safety of 
the country. On the general policy of affording encouragement and pro- 
tection to the various branches of national industry, your memorialists for- 
bear to urge any arguments. ‘They consider the principle of protection to 
have been too long and too firmly established by this government, and that 
the country has derived too many benefits from its adoption, to require any 
reasons in its support. ‘The whole nation have been the witnesses of its 
happy effects on our commerce and fisheries, and on such portions of the 
productions of our soil, and branches of our manufactures, as have been 
deemed worthy of legislative aid. It is not from a fear that congress will 
now abandon what it has hitherto fostered with paternal care, that we ad- 
dress your honourable bodies. We do it with the hope and confident ex- 
pectation, that by pointing out some items of national industry, equally 
interesting with those which have been thought deserving of national pro- 
tection, but which have not only not received it, but been abandoned to 
foreign competition, your honourable bodies will be induced to apply the 
principle to all cases which it ought to embrace; and that a government, 
founded on our common affections, and sustained by our common contribu- 
tions, will afford encouragement, and extend protection, without favouritism 
as to object or locality, with wisdom in the adoption of principles, and 
equal justice in their application. 

Your memorialists are well apprised of the difficulty of legislation in a 
country so vast in its extent, so various in its productions, and with a 
population so divided in their pursuits and their interests. We can ima- 
gine the various reasons which make it extremely difficult so to apportion 
the public burdens, or the duties on imports, as to suit the interests or 
meet the wishes of all. Yet we are not aware that there can be sound po- 
licy or justice in a partial or local application of wise measures ; in with- 
holding from one branch of national industry the protection freely imparted 
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to another, or in denying to the productions or manufactures of any sec- 
tion of the country the benefits conferred on others, when the same reasons 
apply with equal force to all. Confidently believing that there are many 
features in the present tariff which are of this description—that it is in a 
measure unjust and partial in its operation—we cannot refrain from the 
free expression of our sentiments on a subject so important to our interests, 
and, in our opinion, to those of the nation ; and of our hope, that the exist- 
ing laws will be so modified, that the objections to them will be to their 
bay 4 and not their application. If the principle of protection has 


een found by experience to be unwise, we hope it may be abandoned—if 


it has been found salutary, we as cordially hope that it may be applied, 
wherever it can operate with the same effect. We are not so setich dis- 
posed to inquire into the causes which led to the odious and unjust discri- 
mination in the duties imposed by the tariff of 1816, applied to the various 
products and manufactures of the country, as to modify its provisions in 
such manner as to convince the people that the government is actuated by 
the wish to adopt a system uniform and just; that those who contribute 
alike to its burdens, shall alike partake of its benefits ; and that the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of one portion of the country shall not be pro- 
tected, and others abandoned to the policy of foreign governments. 

During the eight years and a half in which the present tariff has been in 
force, we have been unable to discern the reasons of sound policy, equal 
justice, or uniform legislation, which led congress to impose a duty of 10 
cents a pound on manufactured tobacco, and on glass and linen a duty less 
than the export bounty paid by England—a duty of 3 cents a pound on the 
raw material of cotton manufactures, and 80 per cent. ad valorem on the 
manufactured article; a duty of 4 mills a pound on bar iron, and 20 per 
cent. ad valorem on manufactures of iron. It was with feelings of 
more than astonishment that the people of Pennsylvania saw the duty 
on her staple manufacture, reduced from 52} per cent. ad valorem to 
9 dollars a ton, by the same law which imposed a duty of 3 cents a pound 
on brown sugar. If there is one article of consumption, which, above all 
others, is of the first necessity for individuals and the nation, and for the 
supply of which we ought to be independent, itis iron, For peace or war 
—for agriculture or the arts—for the farmer’s plough, the soldier’s sword, 
or the sailor’s anchor, it is alike indispensable. Yet this article was selected 
to receive the mark of reprobation, by the tariff of 1816. And the effects 
have been as ruinous as they must have been obvious. Our own iron works 
have been prostrated. Foreign iron now supplies our wants. Its impor- 
tation has increased from 17,600 tons in 1817, to 31,700 tons in 1822, more 
than 80 per cent.—while the country abounds in the raw material, and the 
means of manufacture, beyond the wants of the civilized world. With 
these facts before us—having experienced, for so many years, the fatal ef- 
fects of this injudicious preference of one article of manufacture over another 
—not more on the manufacturing, than the agricultural interests, your me- 
morialists feel it their duty to call your most serious attention to this subject 
—not to adopt new principles, or introduce new features into your laws, 
but to correct errors, establish justice, and give them equal operation. 

Your memorialists, far from complaining, highly approve of the policy 
which gives bounties to our fisheries; pays embassies to regulate—and 
maintains a navy to defend our commerce; encourages the culture of sugar 
and cotton, and protects the manufactures of cotton and tobacco. But we 
do not think it unreasonable to hope, that those parts of the country, which, 
equally with those on the seacoast, contribute to pay millions for a navy. 
may have at least the satisfaction of seeing that navy built and armed with 
American iron, equipped and propelled by American cordage and canvass. 


—— 
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and manned by seamen clothed in American linen and woollen; and no 
longer be compelled to witness the humiliating spectacle of this great arm of 
national defence—this object of our pride, and source of our ery, built, 
equipped, and armed with foreign materials, dependent for their supply on 
those foreign nations against which it may be called to act. 

With boundless materials for the culture of flax, hemp, and wool—with 
mines of lead and iron unequalled in richness, as well as incalculable in 
extent, we deem it as degrading to the national honour, as destructive of 
national interests, that these have not hitherto been deemed proper objects of 
legislative care. 


Ve frankly avow our deep personal and local interest in the success of 


manufactures; but we are interested in none which are not peculiarly and 
exclusively of domestic materials. Our manufacturers import nothing. We 
do not urge congress to impose a light duty on the foreign raw materiala for 
our benefit, and a large one on the manufacture for our emolument. Our 
hills, our soil, and our forests, afford us the materials; and when, in. better 
days, we flourished, the whole country around us was enriched, and no 
portion of its population more than the farmer and the merchant. We feel 
anxiously alive to the success of every branch of manufactures, though it 
may not suit our convenience or means to embark in them. Our local manu- 
factures excite our more immediate interest: but we do not ask protection 
to them, unless on general principles applicable to all others. 

- We reside in a part of the country enjoying very great natural advan- 
tages for the establishment and prosecution of manufactures on a very ex- 
tensive scale, and embracing a very great variety of articles of necessity 
and convenience ; essential to the wants of a large tract of country, increas- 
ing rapidly in a population which is of the most enterprising class—indus- 
trious in converting a wilderness into cultivation, and struggling against 
many difficulties, to produce from the earth not only the means of subsist- 
ence, but to extract the materials for the supply of most articles necessary 
for individual or public wants. We cannot look around us without feelings 
of gratitude to the kind Providence which has so eminently afforded us the 
means of production, fabrication, and distribution of all the essential arti- 
cles of life; a soil fertile on its surface, and in its bowels rich in minerals 
and fuel; the farmer, the collier, and the miner, each extracting wealth 
from the same hill, supply the manufacturers who have, at their doors, the 
means of transportation by navigable rivers. We are conscious of no want 
of exertions or enterprise on our part to improve to the best advantage these 

reat blessings. We believe that nothing has been omitted, which genius, 
industry, or perseverance could effect, with the limited means possessed by 
emigrants to a new country. On the contrary, we feel a pride in looking 
at our roads, our bridges, our manufactories, and other improvements as the 
work of our own hands—the creation of a few years by individual exertions 
—conscious that those who will make due allowance for the difficulties 
under which we have laboured, will be surprised, not that so little, but that 
so much has been effected. If more is expected—if with natural advantages 
so commanding—it is thought that our progress should have been more ra- 
pid, or our pee | more unshaken—that our manufactures should have 
equalled the demand of the country and excluded foreign competition, we 
must beg that it may be remembered that our efforts have been unaided by 
government or its laws. Properly encouraged, and fairly protected, we 
would have been responsible for the fulfilment of the most sanguine expec- 
tations which interest could have suggested, or patriotism have indulged. 

Your memorialists respectfully, but with the plainness which is our duty 
and right, feel ourselves impelled to say that we had hoped to have long 
since had reason to address our government with thanks for their protection, 
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instead of complaints of their indifference. Products not congenial to our 
soil—manufactures of which we had not the materials—have been the fa- 
vourites of legislation; while those within our reach have either been design- 
“ prostrated, or suffered to drag on their existence against the positive 
and direct efferts of foreign governments, 

Minds must be differently organized from ours, to comprehend the 
national reasons for preferences which, in our opinion, seem so unfair. We 
can discern no object more deserving the attention of a paternal and just 
government than the supply of iron, steel, lead, woollen, linen, hemp, and 
glass, to meet the wants of the country from domestic sources, Neither can 
we imagine any objection to bringing these articles within the same princi- 
ple of protection that is now applied to those we have mentioned. Sufficient 
time has elapsed since 1816, to judge whether the prosperity of the cotton 
factories of Providencé and Boston has been injurious to the commerce of 
those places, the agriculture of the neighbourhood, or the public interest. 
An inquiry into this subject’ will certainly lead to a course of sound policy. 
If the effects have been beneficial to the whole community, may we not ask 
why they should be confined to one article of manufacture ? If the effects 
have been injurious, why has not the duty on cottons been diminished, and 
the minimum clause repealed? If high duties are a burden to the consu ver, 
a tax on the many, and a bounty to the few, we are ignorant of the reasons 
which should permit the continuance of these evils after they are discovered ; 
or why the grower and spinner of cotton should receive bounties at the pub- 
lic expense. Such is, however, not the fact. We have abundant cause to 
be convinced, that the fear of such effects, neither deters government from 
imposing or continuing high duties on favoured articles. We believe that 


experience fully justifies the assertion, that the protected manufactures of 


the country contribute to support, and to infuse vigour into, all the other 
pursuits of life, and bring the article to the consumer at a diminished price 
and of an improved quality. In the prosperity of such manufactures we 
sincerely rejoice. We should do so with joyful-hearts, indeed, if, like the 
cotton manufacturers, we could look to our statute book, and point to an act 
of Congress to which we owed our prosperily. It is ours and the country’s 
loss, that in the whole western ome = there is no product or manufacture 
either favoured or protected by government. Our regret is the greater, when 
to our repeated applications we are answered, not with reasons why a pre- 
ference has been given, but, that manufactures need no further protection. 
This may be true as to the protected, but cannot apply to the neglected, the 
reprobated articles. ‘The cup of ‘Tantalus gives as much consolation to the 
thirsty, as the flourishing condition of sugar planters and cotton manufac- 
jurers does to the enidloteeet of iron and glass. We have believed that 
the happy effects of protection, given to one class of products and manufac- 
tures, affords the best of reasons for extending it as far as the principle 
would reach. But it seems that conclusions directly opposite have been 
drawn; and that the success of the favoured branches is among the promi- 
nent reasons for leaving the abandoned ones to their fate: and what is cal- 
culated to excite many feelings which need not be expressed, we find the 
most active opposition to a general system of protection, comes from those 
parts of the country, and those classes of the community, which have al- 
ways received, and are now in a high degree enjoying, the favours of the 
government, 

In examining the regulations of foreign governments, we find the products 
of the grain growing states excluded by laws of the most rigorous character : 
our provisions are not allowed to be consumed. ‘The raw materials for 
manufactures, which the middle and western states can furnish, cannot be 
transported to a market——Thus cut off from a foreign market by foreign 
12 
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laws, we are struggling to obtain a domestic one. As our provisions cannot 
be sent to Europe, we wish to provide the means of their consumption at 
home. As our iron ores cannot be exported, we wish to supply ourselves 
and the country with the manufacture, as well as to convert our sand into 
glass, our clay into china ware, and to develope and bring into activity the 
boundless resources of the country. But foreign policy, foreign bounties, and 
domestic indifference, make the struggle too great for individual exertions. 

Your memorialists must observe, that the existing tariff could not have 
been passed under the belief, that it is sound policy to encourage the ex- 
portation of the raw material, and the importation of the manufacture, or 
from any apprehension, that if we did not consume their manufactures, 
foreign nations would exclude our produce or materials, Congress have 
acted on principles directly contrary. All the nations of Europe receive 
our cotton and tobacco: yet these are the two manufactured articles which, 
in our tard¥, are taxed with the highest import duty, viz: on one of them 
80 per cent, ad valorem, and on the other 10 cents a pound. ‘This fact is 
conclusive evidence of the opinion of Congress and the country, whatever 
may be said to the contrary in memorials or otherwise. 

If such was not the opinion of those who framed the tariffof 1816, we are 
wholly uninformed of the reasons which could thus make the manufacturer 
of cotton and tobacco the favoured object of legislative guardianship in this 
country, while the importation of the raw material was encouraged by fo- 
reign nations ; and at the same time, lest foreign cotton should be furnished 
to our manufactories We impose on its Importation a duty of 3 cents a pound. 
May we not here make a serious and solemn appeal to the justice of your 
honourable bodies : and inquire why there should be this almost infinite dif- 
ference between iron and cotton ? ‘The raw material of iron cannot be ex- 
ported : yet the import duty on the manufacture is almost nominal—it was 
diminished nearly one-half by the same law which raised the permanent 
duties on cotton from 12} to 80 per cent. We say freely, this is not legis- 
lation for the nation or its general interests. Such preferences are founded 
neither in justice nor policy. Neither could general considerations have 
led to so great a difference between woollens and cottons, as we find in the 
laws. Our woollen manufactures are struggling, not for profit or monopoly, 
but existence. Why they are not as deserving of legislative encouragement 
as cotton, our reflections do not enable us to comprehend. If the scene 
was reversed, if foreign nations permitted the consumption of our bread-stulls 
and provisions, our iron ore and stone coal, our sand and clay, flax, wool, 
hemp and lead—if imported bar iron paid a duty of 3 cents a pound, 
and iron manufactures 80 per cent. ad valorem—if cotton, tobacco and 
sugar were excluded from Europe, and our present duty was 7 mills a pound 
on the raw material, and 20 per cent. on the manufacture—we leave it to 
the public spirit of Congress*to affix the proper epithet to any opposition to 
equal and uniform protection which might come from the part of the country 
in which your memorialists are placed. 

Hitherto the hope of amendment has been the predominant feeling. If 
that should prove illusory—if nine years of peace shall not have been pro- 
ductive of one general system, calculated to protect alike all sections and 
every interest, we have some reason to fear that public confidence may be 
much impaired—that sectional interests and attachments may be ascribed to 
those in whose breasts we hope they do not exist—and that the encourage- 
ment of those occupations and products which are highly favoured, may 
excite a spirit not easily allayed. ‘Those who enjoy protection to the ex- 
tent of their desires, may declare that no further protection is wanted. Be- 
fore this sentiment comes to us as the opinion of the national legislature, 
we earnestly hope that its application may become general. ‘To those who 
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have received no protection, whose petitions have been ineffectual, it is but 
mockery to be told, the protected need no further protection. 

The country is not yet protected. Foreign importations of our most im- 
portant articles of consumption are immense. Domestic manufactures are 
depressed. ‘The principle of protection is freely applied to other interests, 
and to some branches of manufactures. We hope it may be withheld from 
none which are connected with public interest or national defence. 

In thus petitioning congress for the relief, not only of our own, but also 
of the grievances of the country, we intend to evince rather the language 
of remonstrance than the spirit of disaffection, Anxious as we are for the 
success of our manufactures, we have no feeling of hostility to coimmerce. 
Our happy situation enables us to duly appreciate the intimate connexion 
of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. We appland the wisdom of 

overnment, which has afforded protection to any branch of national in- 

dustry. We only ask it to be equal and uniform. We are disposed on all 
occasions to repress, rather than encourage, feelings which remind us of 
local or rival interests. But with our opinions of the odious and partial 
discriminations of the present tariff, it has required some forbearance to 
withhold the expressions of our dissatisfaction and sense of injury. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

Pittsburg, January 5, 1824. 

— i 
From the National Gazette. 
Looker-on, No. IT. From page 47. 

Mr. Envrron—Allow me to offer a few eaidaha on the very interesting 
question, “ will the proposed tariff really, as has been so often said, tax 
consumers to the extent of the additional duty ?’’ Let us decide this ques- 
tion by the facts that experience furnishes. I have no faith in naked asser- 
tions, or pompous language, or strained analogies, or misapplied terms, 
although sanctioned by a meeting of merchants. Of all subjects whatever, 
this ought to be devested of speculation and dogma. Facts and data, often 
as certain as numbers, form the basis of manufactures: and there is no 
subject on which experience is more ample than this. 

Let us see, first, what general experience says on this subject; and next, 
what the facts and experience of our own country furnish. I will lay it 
down as a principle, well supported by general experience, that whenever 
a country is deeply engaged in producing or making an article, it is soon 
carried to such perfection as to preclude any importation of that article; 
and very soon it becomes sufliciently abundant for exportation. 

Let us give instances. No one would think of carrying cotton goods, 
woollen — delf, glass, cutlery, salt, coals, nor a thousand other things, 
into England—no one would carry silks, porcelain, fancy goods, wines or 
brandies into France—nor laces or carpets to Brussels—nor iron to Swe- 
den—nor duck, iron, fur or hemp to Russia—nor watches or clocks to 
Switzerland—nor fancy articles, specimens of the fine arts, woven straw, 
or marble to Italy—nor oil, wines or fruits to Spain or Portugal—no 
one would carry grain to the Baltic or Black Seas—nor linens, potatoes, 
oats, beef, or butter to lreland—nor tea, crapes, nankins or porcelain to 
China—nor the precious metals to Spanish America—nor coffee, sugar, 
cocoa or mahogany to the West Indies—nor fur, lumber or plaster to 
British America—nor cotton or rice to the Carolinas—nor tobacco to 
Virginia—nor flour, corn, tar, ships, lumber, fish, or a thousand other 
things to this country generally. And none of the above named articles 
would be carried to any of the corresponding places, although no restriction 
existed, for the best of all possible reasons; they are produced to a surplus- 
age, and for exportation ; and a straggling ship or two, for want of lading, 
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bringing wheat to this country, or taking coals to Newcastle, proves nothing, 
(however it may serve an assertion-man) against principles. 

It is the direct tendency, then, in all cases and countries, whenever 
the production of an article is undertaken, with common capacity and ca- 
pital, to produce that article cheap, excellent, and suflicient for the home 
market, to the exclusion of every thing of the kind from abroad. Let us 
see, in the next place, whether the facts and experience of our own country 
support the above stated principle. 

In colonial times, we produced nothing but the simplest necessaries from 
agriculture, and a little tobacco, fish, and lumber for England. We grew 
no great staples, and manufactured nothing of any great account. Even af- 
ter the revolution, it was said in the British parliament that we could not 
make a rat-trap. When our independence opened to us the markets of the 
world, having natural advantages, and aided by duties, we entered on the 
culture of many valuable staples, such as cotton, rice, &c. which now are 
carried to such perfection, as to constitute half of our exports ; and, from 
their bulk and extent, to support most of our shipping. 

Let us see whether we have been equally successful in the branches of 
manufactures that we have undertaken. We have had protection enough to 
induce capital and skill to establish several branches of manufactures, viz. 
shoes, boots, and leather; hats and caps, household furniture, riding equi- 
pages saddlery and harness, and every thing made of leather, fur, or wood ; 
upholstery, paper, books, and book-binding; types, coarse glass, malt li- 
quors and spirits from grain; drugs and dyes dependent on chemistry ; all 
kinds of iron castings, nails, plantation tools, most mechanic tools, and iron 
itself in the interior, where haling would greatly advance the price; brass 
and tin work, such as tongs, shovels, fenders, knobs, mountings, tin ware, 
&c.; plate, plating and gilding; umbrellas, framing, cannons, guns, pistols, 
gunpowder and saltpetre, chewing tobacco and snuff;. refined sugar, pre- 
serves, confectionaries, and cordials ; steam-boats and machinery ; ships and 
ship-building ; rope, bagging, and canvass; cotton goods under the value of 
25 cents a yard, and sattinets, woolseys, and flannels. 

We manufacture enough of nearly all this long catalogue of articles for 
the home consumption, and many of them for exportation. Protecting du- 
ties induced us to do all this; and with this start we would continue to do 
it, were those duties entirely removed, on the principle laid down above. 

But do we make all these things as cheap, as we can get them from 
abroad? I answer, yes: this brings it to the test. Any merchant may take 
data from his invoices and books, and calculate by numbers. 

Let us take one of the enumerated articles, coarse cottons for instance. 
These are much in use, and favourable to the foreign market, because they 
are light. We never get such goods as the Waltham and Mateawan whites, 
the Rhode Island chambrays and plaids, and the Wilmington stripes, so 
cheap from abroad, as we make them. They could not now be furnished as 
cheap from England, if not only the protecting duties, but all others were 
taken off. We export these goods to South America, where they meet Eng- 
lish goods on equal terms. Ours are preferred, and sold cheaper. We are 
now making goods in imitation of Calcutta, and they will succeed in the 
South American market, in competition with those East India goods. This 
proves clearly enough, that we do make that article as cheap as we can im- 
port it. Nearly all of the above-named articles, are made here sufficient for 
the home consumption ; and are, and can be, furnished cheaper than we can 
import them from England, after paying cost and charges, freight and such 
duty as may be laid on for revenue, (for none object to the duties in sup- 
port of revenue.) The calculation is well wa and can be supported ; 


which goes to show, that we save more in one year now, in the cheapness 
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and quality of those articles, particularly cotton goods, than we lost, all the 
time we were spending in maturing the manufacture of them. 

Instead, therefore, of the proposed Tariff taxing the consumer, as is so 
often said, it is the certain method to render all the articles affected by it 
cheaper, and of a better quality than we can procure them from abroad, 
subject to the standing charges above stated ; and the only advance in price 
that can possibly occur, is whilst we are preparing our machinery to make 
the artiste so protected; and this, at the most, cannot extend beyond 
two years. But what are two years to a perpetuity! this advance in price 
is amply reimbursed by always thereafter having the article so cheap and 
of good quality. 

We must distinguish between a gradual increase of duty on an article, 
and a prohibition of that article. In non-intercourse and war times, there 
was, of course, a prohibition of all importation: and the consequence was, 
before we could make any article at home, that, and every article rose 50, 60, 
70, or 80 per cent. ‘This, instead of being attributed to the true cause, viz. 
the sudden vacuum in the market, the total inability in our manufacturers 
to meet it, and the rise of raw materials and wages, has been falsely ascribed to 
a disposition in manufacturers to extort.—The only wonder is, that we did 
not pay more for articles during those deranged times. 

But it is asked, if we make all the things that we enter on, cheaper and 
better than we can import them, why have any protection at all? I answer, 
to enable us to establish the proposed branches. ‘This brings the subject to 
a point.—In all countries, even old ones, where both capital and labour 
are superabundant, much more so in young nations, where both are scarce, 
it is very difficult to introduce any new line of business. All the habits of 
life, the ways of thinking, the skill, and capital of a country are occupied, 
or in some way connected with the established lines of business: and these 
branches, (as in this country,) are often pushed until labour in them is un- 
productive, and capital stagnated ; so that all surplus labour becomes pau- 
perism, and all surplus capital resorts to per centage in loans or low rents 
for employment; and yet even in that state such capital and labour are 
not readily ventured on any new business: and before you can give them a 
new direction, you must hold out inducement either by securing them the 
home market, or by premiums and bounties more direct. This inducement 
must be sufficient to compensate the capitalist for the loss of time attendant 
on transfers of business, to enable him to compete with rivals already fully 
established in Europe, and reimburse him for losses always growing out 
of a want of skill and experience in new employments. 

The inducement will be very different in countries of large or small ca- 
pital. A certainty of profit deherved and to accrue three or five years hence, 
will be an inducement to a large capitalist ; for he can abide its arrival. Bat 
it is very different with small capitalists, say, from ten to thirty thousand 
dollars. An absolute certainty of profit only three years hence, will not 
induce them to vest their capital, for they must live in the mean time: and 
although their profit at present be very small, yet it serves them for sup- 

ort. This is emphatically the case with our country. Our capital is small 
and subdivided: and we must have almost immediate inducement, before 
we vest it in any new business. This is what the proposed tariff very mo- 
destly asks, and this necessity of immediate inducement enables us to ac- 
count for a fact, that seems at war with the circumstances of this country, 
viz :—That in this country, handicraft employment, involving no capital, 
merely labour, succeeds better, requires less protection, and stands now 
more advanced than employments requiring expensive machinery and large 
establishments ; although machinery, in general, subserves far better a sparse 
than a dense population. 
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Nothing, like Jove’s daughter, springs perfect into existence, Every new 
business must be fostered, and has its infancy and maturity. There is too 
much capital and skill employed in every department of political economy 
in Europe, to be rivalled here without some aid in the commencement. 
Dint of circumstances alone, cannot be depended upon to overcome the 
mass of experience that Europe presents. ‘To develope and bring into requi- 
sition the extraordinary resources of this country, calls for federative aid ; 
calls for premiums, and temporary sacrifices. Shall we let such masses of iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, coal and salt, materials connected with our very indepen- 
dence, slumber in the bowels of the earth! when a little protection, a little sa- 
crifice, would bring them all into active productiveness ? And is it extraor- 
dinary that we should ask our own government to aid us in developing our 
own resources? Is it a new thing to secure by protecting duties, the Rome 
market to a people? No. It is the constant practice of every nation in Eu- 
rope. You cannot name one single branch of manufactures in all Europe, 
to which the home market was not secured in the first instance, by prohibi- 
tions; and in most of those branches, there were, in addition to this, direct 
Se and bounties. England, in order to start the woollen trade 
ormerly, and the silk and iron business latterly, employed bounties and pro- 
hibitions also ; and now those three branches give an annual income of one 
hundred millions sterling. We may go over the whole catalogue of manufac- 
tories in Europe, and in every branch there was at the commencement a 
security of the home market by prohibition ; and in more than half of the 
cases, a bounty in addition. Let us then grant the little that is asksd ; it 
will call into existence branches of manulacturing that must eventually 
enrich us. A LOOKER ON. 

i 
To the Committee of Manufactures of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

GentLEMEN—Permit me to offer a few words respecting the all-impor- 
tant object you have before you, involving the dearest interests of your- 
selves, your cotemporaries and posterity. 

Experience, it has been said, is the mistress of fools. But it frequently 
happens that even wise men will not profit by her admonitions. ‘This, I 
hope, will not be your case. 

Attempts to modify the tariff, so as to afford protection to our manufac- 
tures —not by prohibitions or prohibitory duties, as is the case in Great Bri- 
tain, France, Russia, Austria, and nearly all the other nations of Europe,— 
but by a very moderate increase of duties—have been made three times, 
without success—in 1819-20—1820-21—and 1822-25. 

Let us try to develope the causes of the failure, so as to guard against a 
similar shipwreck. 

In 1819-20, it arose wholly from two causes—first, a most lamentable 
and fatal delay—and secondly, the complication of the new tariff, which 
embraced many objects wholly unnecessary for the grand purpose of pro- 
tecting manufactures, thus increasing the hostility and opposition to the 
measure. The extra duty on molasses falls within this description, and isa 
strong case in point. 

Of each of the causes of failure, in order. 

The Committee of Manufactures was appointed on the 8th day of Decem- 
ber, 1819—and petitions and memorials were almost daily poured in, pray- 
ing for a modification of the tariff. Nothing was brought before Congress on 
the subject in December, January, or February. ‘Those three precious months 


' This excellent essay is the production of a southern planter, whose name is left 
with the editor, for the satisfaction of the curious. 
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were unfortunately wasted. A bill finally made its appearance on the 22d 
of March, at a time when the members, exhausted by the angry passions, ex- 
cited by the Missouri question, were yearning after home. This was too 
late a period for the discussion of so important a subject, involving so many 
interests, and liable to such ardent opposition. ‘This in itself was almost 
suflicient to defeat the measure. 

But to aggravate the evil, nearly a month elapsed before the Bill was 
taken up for a third reading, viz. on the 2ist of April. This further delay 
ultimately signed its death-warrant. It was, however, finally passed in the 
House of Representatives, on the 28th of that month, by a considerable ma- 
jority, ninety to sixty-nine. It was read twice in the Senate, on the Ist of 
May—and finally, on the 4th, postponed indefinitely by a majority of one 
only—the Senate dividing, twenty-two for and twenty-one against the post- 
ponement. Congress adjourned on the 15th. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that had it been presented at an early period, 
as it ought to have been, it would have ultimately passed, perhaps with 
certain modifications. ‘There would have been time to remove any reason- 
able objections to it—and to have brought it forward in a new form, 80 as 
to overcome the scruples of those whose objections were to its details, but 
not to its general principle. 

The complication of the bill greatly increased its difficulties, and went 
far to insure its defeat. An influential member of the Senate, who voted 
for the postponement, explicitly declared to the writer of this essay, that 
he was prepared to vote for an increase of duties on the great leading arti- 
cles, cottons, woollens, glass, paper, and, I believe, but cannot be quite 
certain, on irons; that he could not vote for the whole bill as it stood: but 
that any modification was refused. Another member of the same body, of 
respectable standing, made a statement, similar in effect, but not in detail. 
I am moreover informed by a respectable gentleman of Boston, extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of glass, who remained at Washington during 
the whole session, that one of the Senators from Massachusetts urged Mr. 
Baldwin to simplify his bill, and confine it to the leading articles, produced 
out of the great staples of the country, promising in that case to support it. 
But though my informant is perfectly creditable, Ido not vouch for the 
fact. The names of these members may be had on application to the editor. 

So much for delay and complication in the first instance. 

The next session commenced on the 15th of November, 1820, and closed 
on the Sd of March, 1821, embracing sixteen weeks, of which nine passed 
over before the bill was reported, which was on the 15th of Jan. accompa- 
nied by an able report, of 82 closely printed pages, containing the most un- 
answerable arguments in proof of the destructive nature of the existing po- 
licy of the country, and the necessity of a change. The composition and 
printing of this document, which probably was not read by a dozen of the 
members, were the causes of the fatal delay. The bill was read a first and 
second time on the date last mentioned. 

The consideration of the bill was never resumed afterwards. It remain- 
ed unnoticed till the 7th of February, when Mr. Baldwin announced that 
he should, on the following Monday, move to go into a committee of the 
whole on this and the auction bill. No such motion appears to have been 
made. On the 19th he reported sundry amendments to the tariff bill, the 
nature of which I am unable to state. 

Nothing further appears on the subject till the 28th, when Mr. B. made 
his promised motion to go into a committee of the whole on the tariff bill, 
which was negatived, by a majority of 9: 62 nays and 53 yeas. Had this 
motion been carried, it would have answered no purpose whatever, as the 
session closed in four days. It would have been mockery and waste of time, 
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always precious at the close of a session, to have entered on a discussion 
at that late period. 

On a review of the preceding statement, it is obvious that all chance of 
success was destroyed by the most extraordinary mismanagement, particu- 
larly in the case of the second bill, which fell still-born in the hands of its 
friends, without costing its opposers a struggle. No good reason can be 
assigned, why the bill of the first session was not resumed at the opening 
of the peeuil Some of the most respectable members of the senate were 
decidedly of opinion that had a bill been reported early in the latter ses- 
sion, it would have succeeded in that body, as they were convinced there 
was a majority in favour of the principle. 

A delay not so great, but equally fatal, took place in the last session, 
which commenced on the 3d of December, and closed on the 3d of March, 
embracing thirteen weeks. No bill was reported till the 9th of January— 
when exactly one-half of the session was passed. It was not called up for 
the third reading till the 29th of that month. It was ardently debated on 
that day and the 3ist, and on the 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 12th of February. 
It was finally set aside and laid on the shelf, on the 14th, by a motion of 
Mr. M’Lane from Delaware, to take up the appropriation bill; after which 
there were one or two attempts to resume the consideration of it, which 
failed. 

Seren ver Dec. 17, 1823. HAMILTON. 


*,” Let it be observed, that in these congressional details, I have used Niles’s Regis- 
ter, not having the journals. 


—~ 
The Wealth of Nations.—Continued from page 80. 
No. V. 

LVIII. * Those who wish to make agriculture flourish in any country 
** can have no hope of succeeding, but by bringing commerce and manufac- 
“tures to her aid, which, by taking from the farmer his superfluous pros 
“duce, gives spirit to his operations, and life and activity to his mind.”! 

LIX. ‘ Except the simple and ordinary kinds of household manufactures, or 
*‘those for which there are very commanding local advantages, pecuniary 
“bounties are in most cases indispensable to the introduction of a new 
“branch. 4 stimulus and a support not less powerful and direct is, gene- 
“rally speaking, essential to the overcoming of the obstacles which arise 
** from the competitions of superior skill and maturity elsewhere. Bounties 
“are especially essential, in regard to articles, upon which those foreigners 
‘who have been accustomed to supply a country, are in the practice of 
** oranting them.’”* 

LX. “It is the interest of the society in such case to submit to a tem- 
“ porary expense, which is more than compensated by an increase of in- 
dustry and wealth ; by an:augmentation of resources and independence ; 
“and by the circumstance of eventual cheapness, which has been noticed in 
“another place.’’* 

LXI. “ The policy of the exemption of the materials of manufactures 
“from duty as a general rule, particularly in reference to new establish- 
“ments, is obvious. It can hardly ever be advisable to add the obstruc- 
* tions of fiscal burdens to the difficulties which naturally embarrass a new 
* manufacture.””* 

LXII. “ An exclusive possession of the home market ought to be secured 


“to the domestic manufacturers of ardent spirits and malt liquors, as fast as 


“circumstances will admit. Nothing is more practicable, and nothing more 
“ desirable.*’> 


t Anderson on National Industry, p. 61. 2% Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manu- 
factures, p. 84. 5 Idem, 85. 4idem, 88. 5 Idem, 108, 
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